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For “The Friend.” 
Henry Hall. 
(Continued from page 122.) 

The providence of God is over all his works. 
There is not a flower that blows upon the inhospi- 
table desert untrodden by the foot of man, nor an 
emmet that creeps unseen on the surface of the 
earth, but is under his immediate notice and care. 
Rising from the less to the greater, his especial 
regard and superintendence are bestowed upon 
man, created in his own image, and gifted with an 
immortal soul, 
assurances that these views are not visionary; and 
that those who give themselves up to the ordering 
of the Divine Will, are peculiarly under the guid- 
ance and protection of Omnipotence, who will 
suffer nothing to befall them, which, if received 
and borne in a proper spirit, shall not ultimately 
work for their good. What a blessing it is to be 
established in a humble, childlike belief in these 
truths. Not a mere opinion held in the head, but 
a firm faith raised in the heart by the operation of 
the Holy Spirit ; the source of all true faith. 

Happy the man who, amid the vicissitudes of 
time, in this lowly confiding trust, is enabled to 
refer all the events, whether adverse or propitious, 
which checker his life, to the providence of his 
heavenly Father, who permits or orders as He sees 
fit; and can calmly rest in the conviction that He 
doeth all things well. here is a stability and 
ettlement evinced by such, equally removed from 
stoical indifference and arrogant presumption, and 
Which is the fruit of true religion. They tread the 
path of life with tranquil dignity and steady step, 
bot relying on themselves or their own powers or 
Sagacity, but on the wisdom and goodness of Him 
who numbereth the hairs of their heads, and careth 
for the sparrows, and whose promise to every obe- 
= child is, “I will never leave thee nor forsake 

ee,” 

But beside the general Providence of the Al- 
mighty which governs the universe, and that more 
particular manifestation of it which controls the 
destiny of nations, and arranges and develops a 
tourse of life for each individual; there is a still 
more immediate and direct guidance offered to 
&eh through the agency of the Holy Spirit. 

hose who happily turn inward in humility, and 
attentively listen to the precious dictates of this 

avenly Monitor, find it a sure director in all that 
telates to daily duty, and consequently affects the 





The Holy Scriptures abound in| 
















salvation of the soul; and even in outward affairs, |from the supper table, we were not without appre- 


which directly or more remotely influence the ac-|hensions of personal danger. When we were shown 
complishment of that great end, many have known|our chamber, we found there was no fastening on 
it to lift a warning voice against embracing pros-|the door, but we placed a chest against it, which 
pects which appeared promising and attractive, and | braced against the foot of our bed, concluding they 
popular, and gently, but with authority becoming|little sleep, our apprehensions being increased by 
its high original, to whisper in the secret of the|hearing several persons come up the stairs directly 
soul, “‘ This is the way—walk thou in it.” to the door of our room, where they stood whisper- 

How wany who have, through mercy, been|ing to each other for several minutes—they then 
strengthened to “hear and obey,” have afterward | went down stairs, and soon after came and placed 
blest and praised the gracious Providence who|themselves in the same situation again, without 
thus held them back from their favourite object of|speaking to us or offering to come into the room. 
pursuit, which, had they gone on, time has shown,| These circumstances, added to the noise and con- 
would have led them into danger or even to ruin;|fusion which continued below stairs most of the 
while that which seemed like bitter disappointment| night, caused us to sleep but little. We did not 
to cherished hopes and glowing anticipations, has|feel quite released from apprehensions of danger, 

The life of Henry Hull is specially instructive| bering that William Savery had been cautioned to 
from the many illustrations it affords of the truth|‘ beware lest he should be popped off his horse,’ 
of these remarks, and the steadiness with which|for having interfered and cut the rope with which 
he appears to have endeavoured to follow this hea-|a poor coloured boy was tied, while receiving a 
venly Guide. Though it led him to forsake wife|severe flogging, for not having the cows in the yard 
and children, home and business, for the gospel’s| at the usual time. 
sake, yet his dedication not only yielded the pre-| “The fear I endured, was unusual for me, and 
sent reward of peace, while preservation and sup-|I believe, had I not raised my voice in behalf of 
‘port were daily granted, but the evening of his|the poor runaway, under feelings of such resent- 
well-spent life was crowned with tranquillity and|ment as I did, (though I do not think I manifested 
with the humble but firm assurance that there was|anything like wrath,) I should not have been left 
under the power of fear, fully believing in the 
omnipotence of Him who limiteth the proud waves 
of the sea. I think the sense of the protecting 
power of the holy One of Israel was in great mea- 
sure withdrawn, for in seasons of far greater appa- 
rent danger of losing my life, when my mind has 
been preserved in humility and calmness, I have 
felt no fear, but a cheerful resignation to the Lord's 
will.” 

This is an instructive lesson, showing that the 
true antidote to fear is keeping under the calming 
influence of the Lord's Holy Spirit. Where the 
natural will and passions are in subjection to that, 
and the mind watchfully attentive to its dictates, 
true christian courage and fortitude are granted, 
which raise the wind above slavish fear, confirming 
the truth of the saying, “ The righteous is as bold 
as a lion;” and “If our hearts condemn us not, 
then have we confidence toward God.” 


to direct the attention to a path less flattering and|should not come upon us by surprise. We got but 
eventually proved the path of safety and of peace.|until we rode some miles from the place, remem- 
laid up for him the ‘‘ hundredfold in that life which 

is to come.” 

During his journey in Virginia, he makes the 
following memorandum, viz. :— 

“My companion and I, in company with an- 
other Friend, pursued our journey toward James’ 
river, crossing the Blue mountain at a place called 
Rock-fish gap, where we lodged. A number of 
travellers and other persons had put up here, 
among whom were several rough and fierce-looking 
men, in pursuit of a runaway slave, who, after be- 
ing once taken by them, had again made his escape 
into the woods. 

“As we sat around the supper table, they were 
relating the circumstances of his capture and es- 
cape, loading the poor slave with hard names, and 
drawing from their fellow slaveholders the conclu- 


sion, that should they take him again, the most 
cruel and severe punishments they could inflict 


would not be too bad for him. I was grieved at} “ The day after leaving this dark and solitary 
such conversation, and feeling my spirit stirred|inn, being the first-day of the week, we crossed 
against their conduct, could not forbear advocating| James’ river, at Lynchburg, and attended Friends’ 
the exertions of the poor runaway to obtain his| meeting at South river. ‘The meeting was settled 
liberty—calling upon them to make his case their| when we got there, and we took our seats with as 
own, and think whether there was one among them/little interruption as possible. The opportunity of 
all, who, if placed in hia situation, would not use|sitting down with our dear friends in reverence 
the same means to escape slavery and punishment.| before the Most High, was truly satisfactory and 
I was soon convinced of the propriety of the cau-|encouraging, and the little labour that was called 
tion given by Christ, ‘Cast not your pearls before|for at my hands, was in feelings of brotherly love. 
swine, lest they turn again and rend you:’ their} We were kindly noticed by Friends, and tarried 
anger was raised, and manifested toward me by|with them until the Fourth-day following. One 
furious and wrathful words, and they were so un-| morning, as I sat alone in the parlour of a Friend’s 
reasonable in their conduct, that I concluded it|bouse, 1 saw a woman ride up to the door, on which 
best to say nothing more to them. I stepped out and assisted her to dismount. She 

“The house was in a very solitary place, and|came in, and we were seated facing each other at 
the inmates alike hostile to us, they being also|opposite sides of the room. The descendings of 
slaveholders, and from their conduct after we rose|heavenly good soon spread over our minds, aud | 
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believe neither of us spoke for half an hour, but 
continued sitting in profound silence. My mind 
was dipped into feeling with her, and I fully be- (Continued from page 123.) ; 

lieved she was a chosen handmaid of the Lord,| Of the great river thus characterised, the main 
and labouring under deep discouragement at the source is at this moment still unknown. But a 
prospect of becoming a public advocate for the| very short time will, it is our belief, solve the ques- 
precious cause of the Beloved of her soul. Our\tion. All former attempts to do so, from the ex- 
mental eye, I believe, was mutually directed to) ploration ordered by Nero, to the later enterprises 
Him who openeth and no man can shut, and shut-|)of English, German and French travellers, have 
teth and no man can open; and when He is pleased | been made by ascending the river from the north. 
to create the fruit of the lips, blessed are they that) In tracing the great branch, called the Blue Nile, 


For “The Friend.” 
Recent Geographical Researches. 


obey; but at present my lips seemed sealed. 
“After some time thus spent, we engaged in 
pleasant conversation, and 1 found she had been 
at meeting the day before, and had now come to 
have some of our company. My mind became so 


interested for her, that I went to visit her at her| 


own house: her husband not being a Friend, and 
of a very volatile disposition; no way opened for 
me to communicate my feelings to her vocally, but 
I did so fully and clearly in a letter [ wrote to her 
a few days afterward, to which she replied, ac- 
knowledging that I was favoured with a clear view 
of the tried state of her mind. . . » 

“We were at Beaver-dam, Goose-creek, and 
Upper Goose-creek, and had a public meeting in 
the court-house at Liberty, where it was thought 
a Friends’ meeting had never been held before. 
Whilst I was speaking, a woman fell upon the 
floor, appearing as if in great agony, and groaning 
in a pitiful manner, as is not uncommon in the 
meetings of some societies, and frequently bas the 
effect to excite the preacher to greater efforts. It 
was, however, the reverse with me, and I felt 
grieved. The minds of the peopie appeared to be 
impressed with a degree of solemnity, which made 
them attentive to what was delivered, and prepares 
the mind also to judge correctly, the Holy Spirit 
bearing witness with their spirits, to the Truth. It 
was painful to me to think of the meeting being 
disturbed, and I therefore requested the people to 


endeavour to kee}: still, and if the woman was) 


likely to faint, some persons could take her to the 
door for fresh air, upon which she arose from the 


floor, and, apparently much confused, walked to} 


the door, where she sat quietly until the meeting 
concluded, 

“Tam sensible that the influence of the Divine 
Spirit will at times tender the mind, as well as 
operate upon the body, and that tears will flow so 
that it is almost impossible to restrain them. It is, 
however, necessary for us to guard ayainst dis- 


turbing an assembly whose minds may be gathered | 


into serious attention to communications, which, in 
Divine Wisdom, may be made interesting and in- 
structive tothem. God is a God of order, and 
wust be worshipped in spirit and truth, an engage- 
ment in which stillness and quietude are peculiarly 
appropriate, in meetings appointed for the purpose 


of promoting the knowledge of the Lord and his|may at once avow our belief that if any single 


ways, as well as for the performance of that adora- 
tion and worship which is due to Him. 
unite with the confusion and noises sometimes heard 
in assemblies professedly religious, and hailed as 


the wighty effects of Divine power, which it is to|the equator, this fresh water sea, ou credible native 


be feared, proceed rather from the passions and 


will of the creature; and while these are in an|kvown intermediate distance to so short a span, as 


unsubjected state, the mind cannot be benefited, 


as the humble and contrite heart often is, when the| continuity. 
benign Spirit of the Most High operates as the|to be nearly 4000 feet above the sea; an elevation 
refreshing dew upon the tender herb—these are|that tallies well with all that is required by the 


they that ‘shall grow as the lily, and cast forth 
their roots as Lebanon.’” 


(To be continued.) 
sieipidpeikenas 
There are few people more often in the wrong, 
than those who think they cannot be so. 





to its sources in the Abyssinian mountains, Bruce 
gained a repute beyond the real value of his dis- 
covery. ‘Tbe origin of the White Nile, bringing a 
\far larger volume of water to the confluence at 
Kbartoun, and clearly coming from a more south- 
ern region, was still to be found. Followed up- 
wards us a large stream to within three degrees of 
the Equator, it became clear that its sources lay 
beyonu this line, and research now took a new 
direction; that which gives the promise of final 
success. From the east coast of Africa, a little 
south of the equator, the missionaries Krapff 
and Rebmaun pevetrated westward, far enough to 
come within sight of mountains seemingly capped 
with snow; and, if really so, at least 18,000 feet 
in height. ‘These travels, related in a work re- 
cently published, have been followed by the far 
more remarkable expedition of Burton and Speke ; 
the narrative of which occupies nearly the whole 
of the last volume of the Geographical Society, 
and is also given, in a more popular and amusing 
form, in two volumes recently published by Capt. 
Burton himself. ‘The main results of this expedi- 
tion are briefly as follows. Even as early as three 
centuries ago, the Portuguese—a people of mar- 


of one or more great lakes in the interior of Africa, 
east of Zanzibar; but these intimations were well 
| nigh lost to the world, until recently confirmed by 
the reports of native traders, who described to the 
consuls and missionaries on the coast, what might 
be interpreted, though vaguely, as an inland sea. 
The discoveries of Burton and Speke have done 
much to setile this question. From Zanzibar, 6° 






vellous prowess in those days,—obtained knowledge | 


region. These rains, in their time, duration, and 
violence, can alone explain the Nile inundation, 
Adwitting snow-capped mountains under the equa- 
tor, the melting of such snow must be far too uni- 
form to account for periods of flood thus strongly 
marked by the hand of nature. And as the poet 
Lucan observed, the period of the Nile inundation 
does not coincide with that of floods caused by the 
melting of snows. 

Captain Speke left England again six months 
ago for the scene of his hitherto fortunate labours, 
and with the determinate object of following the 
Lake Nyanza into the Nile, it such connexion ex- 
ist. He carried with him various aids, but none 
of such efficacy as his own energy and experience, 
If he really does emerge from the lake upon the 
river, and thence follows the Nile downwards into 
Egypt, he will have accomplished the greatest geo- 
graphical feat of the age. Two years at furthest 
will suffice to decide the question. 

We have dwelt disproportionately on this sub- 
ject, yet hardly beyond what its interest warrants, 
seeing especially the illustration these researches 
\afford to the general geography of Africa, and to 
the discoveries of Dr. Livingstone in that more 
southern zone of this continent which is defined by 
the course of the Zambesi and its tributary rivers, 
The Portuguese, with settlements on each coast, 
were the first to traverse this part of the African 
‘continent ; but what they thus effected was value- 
less to the world at large, and in its connexion with 
the slave traffic pernicious to the country itself, 
Not +o the better directed and more intelligent en- 
terprises of Dr. Livingstone, who has already placed 
before us a wide field for future culture ; and whose 
present mission, though checked by some uptoward 
beginnings, promises much as well for geographical 
science, as for the spread of a more genial Euro- 
pean policy into this great river region. 

To the several zones we have deseribed as de- 
fining the geography of Africa, succeeds that ex- 
treme part of the continent extending from the 
Zambesi to the Cape of Good Hope ;—a various 
\region, remarkable in the races of its native popu- 
lation (amongst whom the Kaffirs in every sense 





I cannot} Nyanza is that lake. 


south of the equator, crossing a coast range of )stand foremost,) and in the other forms of life 
mountains, and proveeding westward nearly 600 | tenanting its deserts, hills, forests, and rivers. Dr. 
miles, they reached the great fresh-water lake of| Robert James Mann has given us a very useful 
Tanganyika; 1850 feet above the sea, fully 300|and accurate account of the geographical features 
wiles in length, and from 20 to 50 in breadth. jof the colony of Port Natal, which is probably one 
This inland water they navigated so near to its|of the most salubrious and promising British sct- 
north extremity, as to make it almost certain that tlements on the face of the globe. The southern 
no stream finds egress through the mountains which extremity of the African continent which forms the 
subtend it on this side. No such negative evidence, |Cape Colony and British Kaffraria has been made 
however, exists as to the still greater lake Nyanza,|well known to us by the misfortune of military as 
lying about 200 miles north-east of the former.| well as civil operations. Now, happily, it has again 
‘The southern extremity of this lake, here 90 miles|become the seat of peaceful rule, aud prosperous 
in width, Captain Speke reached alone; his com-|commerce and colonization. 
paviou being detained on the road by illness. We| We come now, by geographical sequence, to the 
great island continent of Australia ; that land of 
lake-basin represents the main source of the Nile,|problems and paradoxes in every part of its phy- 
From 25° south latitude, sical history; in nothing more strange than in its 
where Speke reached its shore, and nearly in the|buman relation to our own small island, on the 
meridian of the White Nile at a poiut 3° north of|/opposite point of the globe’s circumference. The 
first English settlers, chiefly convicts, landed at 
Sydney seventy-two years ago. <A population of 
more than a million now dwells in these colonies, 
almost to force upon us the notion of connexion and |intelligent, energetic, and wealthy, possessing the 
The level of Lake Nyanza was found |political institutions and freedom of the mother 
ener and maintaining all the usages of English 
social life, even to the very pastimes which amuse 
physical phenomena of the Nile. Otber lakes or/and give vigour to our youth. A file of Sydney 
morasses on this high level north of the equator,{or Melbourne newspapers of this day may fairly 
such as the Bahmal-Ghazal, recently described by|be counted as one of the most curious documents 
Mr. Petherick, doubtless contribute to form thisjin the history of our race. We have no room, 





report, stretches far northwards; reducing the un- 





great river and its periodical floods, under the in-|however, to dilate on these matters, or on those 
fluence of the tropical rains, common to the whole |strange peculiarities in its native Fauna and Flora, 
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which distinguish Australia from all other regions 


Selected. 
Sir Henry Vane. 

Sir Henry Vane’s parts were of the first order, 
and superior to the generality of men; yet he 
would often say, “ he owed them to religion.” In 
his youth he was much addicted to company, and 
promised little to business; but in reading a book 
called “ The signs of a godly man,” and being 
convinced in himself that they were just, but that 


of the globe. Many of these anomalies are be- 
coming obliterated by the ingress of European life 
jn its different forms. Here, as elsewhere, the 
white man is gradually displacing the coloured 
races; bringing with bim the animals and plants 
of another hemisphere to minister to the wants or 
luxuries of his new life. It is not, however, simple 
colonization which has peopled and given fortune 
to this new continent. The rush to the California 
gold region was still going on, when the discovery 
of still more prolific gold-fields on the flanks of the 
eastern mountain chain of Australia—a discovery 
sagaciously anticipated by Sir R. Murchison—di- 
rected a sudden stream of migration towards these 
distant lands, which four months of ocean voyage 
could not check, and which is still going on to en- 
large their population and wealth. Upon this 
topic, however, it would be needless to enter here. 
An Australian literature—social, descriptive, and 
statistical—has grown up together with the other 
productions of this great colony; and there are 
parts even of our own island less familiar to us 


$e 


such extreme anguish and horror, that for some 
days and nights he took little food or rest. This 
at once dissolved his old friendships, and made 
those impressions, and resolutions to religion, which 
neither universities, courts, princes nor parents, nor 
any losses nor disappointments, that threatened his 
new course of life, could weaken or alter. Though 
this laid him under some disadvantages for a time, 
his great integrity and abilities, quickly broke 
through that obscurity ; so that those of very dif- 
fering sentiments did not only admire him, but 
very often desired him to accept the most eminent 
negotiations of his country, which he served ac- 
than the country around Sydney and Melbourne,|cording to his own principles, with great success 
or the gold-fields of Ballarat. and a remarkable self-denial. This great man’s 

Still what we thus familiarly know is little more| maxim was, “ Religion was the best master, and 
than the margin of the Antarctic continent. From/|the best friend; for it made men wise, and would 
its eastern coast alone discovery has been extended |never leave them, who never left it,” which he 
to distances of 700 or 800 miles from the sea ; found true in himself. As it made him wiser 
and this in scanty lines and at the cost of much|than those who had been his teachers, so it made 
privation and suffering to the adventurers. The|him firmer than any here, having something more 
larger portion of the coasts is known but by mari-|than nature to support him, which was the judz- 
time survey, and the vast interior is still a void in| ment as well of foreigners as of others, who had 
our geography. In several respects, either proved |the curiosity to See him die, making good some 
or presumed, Australia has much resemblance to| meditations of his own, viz: “ The day of death is 
Africa in its physical features; a circuit of coast,|the judge of all our other days; the very trial 
with very few inlets or gulfs; the highest mountain|and touchstone of the actious of our life. It is the 
ranges on its eastern side; an arid saline desert}end that crowns the work, and a good death ho- 
within, touching in parts on the sea, particularly|noureth a man’s whole life. The fading corrup- 
on that long and dreary line of southern coast, |tion and loss of this life, is the passage into a bet- 
which Mr. Eyre, with vast powers of endurance, |ter. Death is no less essential to us, than to live 
successfully explored. The existence of this great) or to be born. In flying death, thou fliest thyself. 
central desert, the Sahara of the South, though It is no small reproach to a christian, whose faith 
not proved by actual passage across it, is attested |is in immortality, and the blessedness of another 
to us in every way short of such proof. Without |life, to fear death much, which is the necessary 
reciting the names of the many eminent travellers| passage thereunto.” 
who have been engaged during the last twenty-five —_++—__ 
years, officially or otherwise, in their arduous efforts 
to reach the interior, we may state generally that 
from whatsoever point of direction ingress has been 
attempted, a waterless and barren desert has been 
eventually reached, frustrating all further advance. 
In this desert, entering it from the east, we have 
cause to presume that Leichardt and his compa- 
nions perished. Of its eastern boundary we now 
know more from the recent and very remarkable 
journey of Mr. Gregory; who, going in search of 
Leichardt, traversed the continent by the long in- 
land line from Moreton Bay (now the new colony 
of Queen's Land) to Adelaide, in South Australia. 
This traveller has already gained reputation and 
the gold medal of the Geographical Society for his 
eminent services in the North Australian expedi- 
tion of 1855, which, entering the continent at the 
mouth of the Victoria River, proceeded to the S. 
and §. W. until arrested, about 300 miles from the 
coast, by the same sandy wilderness which had al- 
ready, in so many places, baffled the enterprise of 
the Australian traveller. 

(To be concluded.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Garibaldi on the State of Burope. 

Among the remarkable things transpiring at the 
present time, we think the following manifesto put 
out by Garibaldi, is not the least. When we re- 
flect how much of this man’s life has been passed 
in fighting, and the celebrity he has attained as a 
warrior, his testimony against war, and in favour 
of peace, is certainly striking and important. It 
would be well for the nations of Europe, as well 
as for our own rulers and people, if the policy he 
thus recommends, would be adopted and carried 
out by them. 

May the reproving voice of a successful soldier, 
in the very acme of his miiitary triumph and glory, 
be listened to with respect and compliance by those 
in Europe to whom it is addressed, and those in 
America, who appear to be making ready for fur- 


one which suits its population. 
“ France, which, without contradiction, occupies 





Henry Walton thought it “the greatest happi- 
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functionaries for the security of her distant posses- 
sions. Russia and Prussia, to maintain themselves 
on a level with the others, also require to pay im- 
mense armies, 

“ The secondary States—if only from a spirit of 
imitation, and, so to speak, to keep up appearances 
—are obliged to keep themselves proportionally 
on a similar footing. 

“T will not speak of Austria and the Ottoman 


he had no share in any one of them, he fell into) Empire, which are condemned to come to an end, 


for the happiness of the unfortunate populations 
which they have oppressed for so many centuries. 

“We may, however, justly ask, why does this 
agitated and violent state of Europe exist? Every- 
body speaks of civilization and progress! It seems 
to me that we do not differ much—luxury except- 
ed—from primitive times, when men made war on 
each other to secure a prey. We pass our lives 
in menacing each other continually and recipro- 
eally; and yet the great majority in Europe, not 
only of men of intelligence but of common sense, 
perfectly understand that we might pass through 
this poor life of ours without that perpetual state 
of menace and of hostility one against the other, 
and without the necessity—which seems fatally 
imposed upon nations by some secret and invisible 
enemy of humanity—of slaying each other with so 
much science and refinement. 

“ For example, let us suppose one’ thing—that 
Europe formed a single State. Who would think 
of disturbing her? To whom, I ask, would come 
the idea of troubling the repose of Europe, the 
sovereign of the world? In the supposition we 
have made, there would be no more armies, no 
more fleets; and the immense capital which is al- 
most always wrung from the wants and the misery 
of the people, and is prodigally spent in murderous 
and unproductive services, would be converted to 
their advantage, into a colossal development of in- 
dustry, into the amelioration of roads, the building 
of bridges, the cutting of canals, the foundation of 
public establishments, and the erection of schools, 
which would rescue from misery and ignorance so 
many poor creatures who, in all countries of the 
world, whatever be their degree of civilization, are 
condemned to a state of brutishness, to prostitution 
of soul and body, by the selfishness, calculation, or 
bad administration of privileged and powerful 
classes. 

“Well! the realization of the social reforms 
which I mention depends simply on a powerful and 
generous initiative; for, 1 ask, in what circum- 
stances has Europe ever more than now, presented 
chauces of success for these humane measures? Let 
us examine the situation as it is at the present mo- 
ment. 

“ Alexander IL. in Russia proclaiming the eman- 
cipation of the serfs; Victor Emmanuel in Italy 
casting his sceptre into the field of battle, and ex- 
posing his person for the regeneration of a noble 
race and a great nation; in England a virtuous 
Queen and a generous and prudent nation, which 
supports with enthusiasm the cause of oppressed 
nationalities; and France called to be arbitress of 
Europe by the mass of her concentrated popula- 


ther deadly conflict, disrezardful of the pleadings of| tion, by the bravery of her soldiers, and the recent 
those who have a/ways been the advocates of peace.| prestige of the most brilliant period of her military 

“Tt is known to all men of intelligence that Eu-| history—to which of them will be initiative of this 
rope is very far from being in a normal state, or in| great enterprise? To the country which marches 


as the advanced guard of the revolution! 
“Ts not the idea of a European confederation, 


the first rank among the European Powers, main-|which has been put forward by the chief of the 
tains for her internal security 600,000 soldiers un-| French empire, and the realization of which would 
der arms, one of the finest fleets in the world, and|cause the security and happiness of the world—is 
an immense number of functionaries. England has|it not better than all the political combinations 
not the same number of soldiers, but she has a|which daily agitate and torment the poor people? 
superior fleet, and perhaps a greater number of|The prospect of the atrocious destruction which a 






hess in this life, to be at leisure to be, and to do 
good,” as in his latter end he was wont to say, 
when he reflected on past time, though esteemed 
a sober and learned man, “ How much time have I 
to repent of, and how little to do it in!” 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 116.) 
JOSHUA BROWN. 


On the 15th of the Sixth month, Joshua Brown 
had a meeting at Rochester, and, on the 16th, at- 
tended Coxet Monthly Meeting, which was exer- 
cising although way opened to relieve his mind. 
On the 17th, it being First-day, he attended Ap- 
ponyganset meeting, in which he had satisfactory 
service, and the next day was at their Monthly 
Meeting, in which he “exampled to silence.” On 
the 19th, accompanied with Jonathan Hussey and 
wife, he sailed for Nantucket; but the wind failing 
when opposite Martha's Vineyard, they turned in 
thither. A meeting was held there at the house 
of David Coffin, he being the only Friend living oa 
this island. The wind prevented the vessel sailing 
until the 21st, when with difficulty they succeeded 
in reaching Nantucket. He says, “ On the 23d, 
the Yearly Meeting of Ministers began at the 
eighth hour, and the meeting for worship at the 
eleventh. We attended both and all the succeed- 
ing meetings and their Monthly Meeting. There 
are many tender Friends on this island, as well as 
many who are sitting down at ease and indiffer- 
ence about religion, and others in a form without 
life. For these my mind was much exercised, and 
I was concerned to speak to their states, in many 
of the public meetings. We had many sittings in 
families to our satisfaction. In one of these, a 
Friend who was under exercise, was much affected ; 
[ hope he may profit thereby. We visited several 
Friends who, by reason of weakness of body, were 
confined at home, and, on the 26th, sailed from 
Nantucket, in the same vessel in which we went 
thither. We had a good passage, landing at Fal- 
mouth, where we lodged with Stephen Bowerman. 
Sarah Barney, on her way to Boston, came with 
us from Nantucket.” 

On the 27th, they had a meeting at Falmouth, 
and Joshua’s companion being sick, he remained 
in that neighbourhood to recruit, whilst Joshua 
went on to the house of Edward Wing. On the 
28th, he rode to Yarmouth, with Samuel Bower- 
man, and held a meeting, and then after a sitting 
in the family of David Kelly, they returned to Ed- 
ward Wing’s. On the 29th, he attended Sand- 
wich meeting in silence, and, on the 30th, was at 
their Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
which began at the eighth hour. He says, “ Here 
I met with the Friend on account of whom I had 
been afflicted at Newport and at Long Plains, 
where he resided. I had some close thiugs to de- 
liver. After the morning meeting was over, I went 
to the house of a Friend near by, where he and 
several other Friends came. He going out of 
doors, I walked to him, and said, ‘ hou knowest 
that everywhere I have met thee, I have had a 
sense of uncleanness and something close to deliver. 
I now believe it is my duty to tell thee, thou art 
the man on whose account I have been afflicted.’ 
This was not pleasant to me us a man, but I had 
satisfaction and quiet of mind in thus dealing 
plainly with him, according to the repeated evi- 
dence I had had of his state. I attended the 
meeting of worship, and in it had to labour that 
the people might witness Christ in them to be 
greater than he who is in the world. I had some 
service in the meeting for business, and attending 
their First-day meeting, I, in it, exampled them to 
silence.” 

His companion having recovered from his indis- 


fingl: combat between the great Western Powers 
would occasion must cause to shudder with terror 
the man who should even thiuk of ordering it, and 
probably there will never be one so basely cour- 
ageous as to take the frightful responsibility of it. 

“ The rivalry which has existed between France 
and England, from the fourteenth century down to 
the present day, still continues, but with far less 
intensity at present; and we mention this fact to 
the glory of human progress; so that an arrange- 
ment between the two greatest nations of Europe 
—an arrangement which would have for its object 
the welfare of humanity—can no longer be regard- 
ed as the dream, the utopia of generous minds. 

“The basis of a European confederation is, 
therefore, naturally traced by France and England. 
Let France and England but join frankly and cor- 
dially, and Italy, Spain, Portugal, Hungary, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Greece, aud Roumelia, will 
come of themselves, as it were instinctively, and 
range themselves around. 

“ Lastly, all the divided and oppressed nationa- 
lities, Slavonian, Celtic, Germanic, and Scandina- 
vian—gigantic Russia included—will be unwilling 
to stand aloof from the political regeneration to 
which the spirit of the age invites them. 

“T am aware that a very natural objection may 
be made to the project here propounded. 

“‘ What is to become of the innumerable mass of 
men at present employed for warlike purposes by 
sea and land. 

“The answer is easy: With the disbanding of 
these forces, nations would be delivered from op- 
pression and injurious institutions, and the mind of 
sovereigns, ceasing to be occupied with schemes of 
ambition, conquest, war, and destruction, would be 
directed towards the creation of useful institutions, 
and would descend from the study of generalities 
to that of families and even of individuals. 

“ Morever, by the extension of manufactures and 
the security of trade, the mercantile marine would 
immediately absorb the active portion of the mili- 
tary navies, and the incalculable quantity of work 
produced by peace, association, and security, would 
afford ample occupation for all the armed popula- 
tion, even were their numbers double what they are. 
War being next to impossible, armies would be 
useless. But it would still be advisable to main- 
tain the people in warlike and generous habits, by 
means of national militia, who would be always at 
hand to repress disorder, and whatever ambition 
might attempt to infringe the European pact. 

“T ardently desire that these words may come 
to the knowledge of those to whom God has con- 
fided this holy mission of doing good, and that they 
will indeed do it, preferring to a false and ephe- 
meral grandeur the true grandeur based upon the 
love and gratitude of nations.” 
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Value of old Rope-—-Among the numerous worn 
out, and often considered worthless, materials which 
the ingenuity of man has discovered means of re- 
manufacturing, and rendering of equal value with 
the original substance, are old tarred ropes, which 
have long been in use at coal-pits. Our readers 
will be surprised when we inform them that, out of 
this dirty and apparently unbleachable substance, 
is produced a tissue paper of the most beautiful 
fabric, evenness of surface, and delicacy of colour, 
a ream of which, with wrappers and strings, weighs 
two and a half pounds. It is principally used in 
the potteries for transferring the various patterns 
to the earthenware, and is found superior to any 
substance yet known for that purpose. It is so 
tenacious, that a sheet, if twisted by the hand in 
form of a rope, wil] support upwards of one hun- 
dred weight. Truly we live in an age of invention. 



























to his house, and the next day they had a meeting 
at Pembroke, which was dull and discouraging, 
After meeting, calling at a Friend's house, many 
others came in, and requesting silence, he had an 
opportunity of clearly relieving his mind. They 
then proceeded towards Boston, where the next 
day they attended meeting. In this meeting he 
exhorted Friends to live in accordance with the 
doctrine of Christ in innocency and simplicity, and 
to keep out of the commotions of the people of the 
world, that if a trying season should be permitted 
to come upon them, they might stand in the bold- 
ness of innocence, even if brought before the rulers 
and great ones of the earth, 
clearly, a trying day would shortly reach that 
place, and was never more confirmed of the neces- 
sity of Friends keeping out of worldly commo- 
tions.” 


He says, “ I saw 


That afternoon he rode to Lynn to the house of 


Zaccheus Collins, and next day had a mecting in 
that town, in which he was largely opened in the 
ministry. 
ample of silence, but his companion had some little 
service. 
berry, mostly held in silence, and the next day had 
one at Almesbury, which was not to much satisfac. 
tion. That afternoon they rode to Hampton to a 
meeting of ministers and elders held for the Quar- 
terly Meeting, in which he was silent. 


The next day at Salem, he set an ex- 


On the 6th, they had a meeting at New- 


First-day, 
the 8th, two meetings were held, in both of which 
a good portion of labour fell to his lot. ‘The next 
morning at eight, the miuisters and elders met 
again, and afterwards the meeting for business was 
held. In this meeting he was led to speak in a 
close awakening manner to the heads of the tribes 
of Israel in that place, warning them to be good 


examples to the young, and to beware of casting 


stumbling-blocks on their way. He had to instance 
how the heads of the tribes selected to view the 
promised land, brought an evil report thereof, and 
discouraging the children of Israel, caused them a 
long travel in the wilderness, even until all those 
of forty years old and upwards, had perished. He 
showed them, that they were in great danger of a 
similar sad end. At the parting mecting, large 
numbers of persons of other religious societies were 
present, and Joshua had a few pointed senten:es 
to deliver tothem. He told them that it was not 
because good words were not preached in their as- 
semblies, that our forefathers had separated them- 
selves from them, but because they wanted some- 
thing more than good words to satisfy their hun- 
gry and thirsty souls. To this something, the 
Word nigh in the heart, the Spirit, the Light, the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, he recommended 
these strangers. On the 10th, he had a meeting 
at Kellery, which proved an encouraging meeting, 
which raised in his heart renewed aspirations and 
thanksgiving to the Author of every good. On 
the 11th, at a large meeting held at Dover, he had 
good service, as also at a private sitting ata 
Friend’s house, where there were a number of 
members present. On the 12th, he attended a 
meeting at Berwick, and then with James Tory 
and three other young persons he rode towards 
Casco Bay. Lodging at a tavern, they the next 
day rode to the house of Stephen Morrell. De- 
siring to have a meeting with a few Friends resid- 
ing on the opposite side of the bay, they attempted 
to cross in a large canoe. Sufficient hands could 
not be obtained to man her, and after some danger 
from a squall of wind, they were obliged to return 
and run their vessel on shore. They rested until 
First-day, and had two meetings at Falmouth. 
In the morning, Joshua was engaged to set forth 


position, joined him at Sandwich. On the 2d of|the nature of the two dispensations,—the law and 
the Seventh month, they rode with Samuel Gould|the gospel,—the one being outward and ritual, the 
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other inward and spiritual. In the afternoon, he |knowledge of our arts, and will first try what of | government ; and while seeking for its ameliora- 
exhorted his hearers to examine themselves, and|them are proper for introduction among these ori-|tion and gradual extinction throughout the land, 
search out what right they had to bear the name jentals, and how they can be adapted so as to come | the subject being temperately handled, the petitions 


of christians. 


The meetings were both favoured, |into common use. 


We all know that one of the|of the Society to this end were respected and read 


and a hope rested on Joshua’s mind, that his Ja-| greatest difficulties in introducing the most valua-| in Congress. 


pour would not prove in vain. 


After lodging two|ble inventions is frequently to overcome some 


But alas, for the cause and the country! when 


nights at Benjamin Winslow's, on the 16th, with |little prejudice or difficulty, so as to create a first the peaceable means of christian appeal were chang- 
six Friends, he set off again to cross the bay. They|demand. The exhibition of any useful invention|ed for wrathful, boisterous and relentless crimina- 
had a good crossing, and had an appointed meet-|in successful operation in Japan, will be a passport’ tion, then were the hearts of the unconvinced closed 
ing at four that afternoon, at the house of the wi-|to it in China, where the manners and customs| against even the persuasive petitions of those who 


dow Estaw. 


pion had favoured service. On returning that 


There both Joshua and his compa-|are sufficiently similar. 


aimed at conviction rather than accusation or cri- 
The superior friendliness of our relations both |mination—at the promotion of the general welfare 


night towards Falmouth, their canoe ran aground, | with Japan and China, will be certain to cause rather than self-aggrandizement, or the persecution 
aud it was not until after midnight some time,|them to seek first to draw from us, provided our and punishment of any. By the exercise of an 
that the wearied company reached the house of|merchants follow up the advantage gained by our untempered zeal, how has wrathful attack been 


Benjamin Winslow. 


He now returned westward,|diplomacy, and push business in the Japanese | followed by violent resistance, until the demands of 


and, on the 19th, was at the Monthly Meeting at|ports. But by degrees our arts will find introduc- | oppression have far exceeded their former bounds— 
Almesbury, wherein he had close service. With|tion, all of them, in Japan, nor would it be a bad |until for the sin of human slavery is claimed the 


the approbation of Friends of the Monthly Meeting, 
he also held a public meeting in Newberry, on the 


20th. But little notice was given, and the meet-|judge what would do, and what would not, for that 


ing was small. Not being relieved by the meeting, 


deavouring to obtain a meeting in the town-hall. 
The select men of the place were courteous, and 





advantages are greater in a more friendly state of|of its peaceable suppression. 
feeling, and in the knowledge which the Japanese | promotion of this ! 


speculation for some enterprising American to form Divine sanction, and the prosperity and power of 


a partnership with some Japanese who could better | the nation. 
If none but gospel means had been resorted to, 


market. The English will be found to have the most|in the endeavour to blot out our nation’s erying sin, 
he found he could not leave the place without en-/|capital ready to embark in such business, but our 


how much greater would now have been the hope 


But alas, for the 
Crimination has been followed 


gave free liberty, and the meeting was held there) have already acquired of us through the late visit.|by recrimination, and the use of unlawful means 


to satisfaction, the principal men of the place at-|—Late Paper. 


tending. Although, to use Joshua’s expression, 
“some there were like the wild fowl continually 
in motion,” yet in the openings and authority of 
Truth, he fully relieved his mind, and left them) 
with the hope that some of them might receive 
benefit. 
(To be continued.) 
contains 

Japan and China.—Everything indicates the | 
rise of Japan, and the downfall of China, or the 
political regeneration of China through Japan, as a 
medium of communication. The Japanese have 
got the idea of a steam engine into their heads, | 
and have learned to navigate a steam frigate. 
What is more, they have been thoroughly well im- | 
pressed by the hospitality of Uncle Sam, have ten- | 
dered thanks through — Harris, for the repairs! 
their vessel received at San Francisco, and will no| 
doubt be convinced of the hearty good-will of our! 
people, and the greatness of our country. Letters! 
have indeed been received from their ship, that| 
the princes were so much pleased with the crew| 





of the vessel that carried them home, that they | 
treated all hands to as much fruit as they chose, | 
on the coast of Africa. It seems probable that| 
the Japanese never thoroughly believed in the| 
friendly disposition of the Americans, or indeed | 
of any christian nation, but that now they are sa-| 
tisfied of that, there is nothing of real value in| 
mechanics or the arts that they will not be anxious) 
tointroduce. The English expedition against China | 
has already been supplied at highly remunerating | 
prices, from Japan, nor is there any reason to. 
doubt that they will learn as much from the expe- 
dition, of our mode of carrying on a campaign, as 
the Chinese will, who are the subject of it. ‘he 
Japanese represent everything on paper, not so 
much by words as by pictures, nor would it sur- 
prise us, if in a very little time, we should find the 
government and private individuals sending over, | 
through some of our large commercial houses, for 
Fawkes’ steam plow, or any other instrument. 

We are not sure but that an insular position is! 
favourable to mechanical ingenuity. England, a| 
small island off the continent of Europe, is before | 
the continent in her inventions, and Japan in like 





cal ingenuity. ‘Ibis must occasion Japan to be the 
main channel through which our inventions reach | 


\Society, “to keep out of all the party heats and 


the Chinese. Japan has already shot ahead in her | 


by personal violence; until every prospect of a 
speedy return to mutual good understanding would 
For “The Friend.” {seem to have been done away, but for the hope of 

The editorial remarks in “The Friem1,” of|Divine interposition, whereby the storm may be 
Twelfth mo. 15th, upon the present condition of|allayed, and a sense of mutual dependence and in- 
our beloved country, in which so much unsettle-|terest may be made the means of restoring mutual 
ment and anxiety have been produced, through the} affection, and thereby the disposition to give and 
endeavours of unscrupulous and designing parti-| receive the forbearing counsel of wisdom and love. 


> —_—_—_ 


|zans to promote their own personal and party ends; | For this, let us continue to plead and labour, while 


must, it would seem, strike the readers of them) yet there is hope in the continued regard and merey 
with a view of their conservative and conciliatory |of Him who ruleth in heaven and among men, and 
character, setting forth as they do, the only ground | willeth not the destruction of any ; who restraineth 
upon which a peaceful and permanent settlement |the wrath of man, and causeth wars to cease unto 
can be effected, even a nearer and more general|the end of the earth; who breaketh the bow, and 
“conformity to the requirements of the Divine law; |cutteth the spear asunder ; who turneth the chariot 
seeking in humility and sincerity for the interven-|in the fire ; even our God, who is King of all the 
tion of our merciful Creator and Preserver, who/ earth. 
alone can restrain the wrath of wicked men, turn| While depreeating the continued existence and 
the hearts of the rulers from their selfishness and | apparent increase of this more glaring evil, let us 
folly, and bring the nation into the haven of| not forget that there are others less prominent, for 
peace.” for which we are accountable, and against which 
The caution to the members of our religious|we are equally bound to bear testimony; lest 
we be led gradually and almost imperceptibly 


\strifes that are now disturbing the people, seeking | into the belief that this is the sum of all iniquity, 


for ability to walk among them in a manner con-|and that therefore a testimony against this, is the 
sistent with the peaceable principles which we pro-|substance of religion. This is a snare in which 
fess,” seems peculiarly appropriate and timely ;|some seem to have been taken, whereby their gen- 
and, if observed, will doubtless be the means of|eral influence for good is doubtless much abated, 


|keeping us out of much harm, strengthening the | through the disposition to pronounce against every 


influence of our principles, and rendering more | individual and association, which may feel restrained 
availing our intercessions for the staying of the! from going beyond the bounds prescribed by their 
impending and desolating scourge, which occasions | own sense of duty and propriety; whereby they are 
much anxiety and fear; even the rod of separation | preserved in moderation, and from joining in railery 
and line of confusion; with which our Supreme|and taunting, leaving all judgment to Him who 
Ruler sees meet at times to chastise the people for|judgeth righteously. 
their sins, and is now threatening our much and| While we sympathize with “the poor, degraded, 
long favoured nation. down-trodden slaves,” desiring the amelioration of 
The part which consistent Friends have taken, | their condition, and their final release from bondage, 
in seeking to hasten the day of freedom to the|should we not bear in mind the claims of the mas- 
poor, evslaved and degraded African, has ever|ters upon our love and forbearance; as well as 
been in strict accordance with the spirit and pre-|the debt which we, together with them, owe to the 
cepts of the gospel, relying upon the convincing|degraded subjects of unrighteous laws, sanctioned 
and persuasive power of truth and love, and not|by our common government, whereby they are held 
resorting to craftiness, vindictiveness or dishonesty. |in cruel bondage and servitude, and made to per- 
When, through the instrumentality of some of its| form their unrequited toil for our joint advantage ? 
faithful members, the Society was convinced of the| Do we not all owe them a debt of education and 





isin of holding their fellow-men in bondage, means|elevation, in order to prepare them for the adyan- 
manner insular, is as far before China in mechani-| 


were taken to purge itself of the blighting scourge ; | tages of the boon of freedom, which we so strongly 
which, proving effectual, enabled it to bear a cluan-|desire for them? and how can this be rightly ef- 
handed testimony against the great and growing|fected without reaching the hearts of the masters 
evil, which is now threatening the overturn of our|by the strong and persuasive power of go<pel love, 
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whereby they may be convinced of their error, and| white man in the neighbourhood, in whom many 
made willing to act upon this conviction, in prepar-|slaves had found a friend. 

ing the way for the gradual release of the op-| After twelve years of married life, his wife was 
pressed, through the amelioration and elevation of|on the point of being sold to a Georgia trader. 
his condition, in a moral, physical and intellectual 
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the preacher was Death. Greatest of street preach- 
ers! No laws nor penalties can silence him. No 
tramp of horses, nor rattling of carriages, nor rush 


and din of crowded streets, can drown his voice, 


sense? Without something like this, entered upon 
with a view to the final abatement and extinguish- 
ment of the evil of slavery within our borders, 
what hope have we for the peaceable and perma- 
nent settlement of the difficulty. 


A Black Man’s Story. 

A case has recently come to our knowledge, 
which affords an unusual though not an unfair illus- 
tration of the system of American slavery. 

A man named Edward Backu8, now sixty-three 
years of age, was born a slave in Hardy county, 
in the great State which has the double honour of 
being the “ Mother of Presidents,” and the mother 
of slaves. He was the son of a native African 
woman, who was kidnapped on the coast of Africa, 
and brought to this country in a slave-ship. The 
child, before he was five years old, was rold three 
times—twice with his mother, and the third time 
away from her. 

At the third purchase, the price of his body 
was paid in specie, which was counted out upon 
the grass, under a green tree. The money was 
afterwards spent to buy a tract of land in Ross 
county, Ohio, on the “ Pig Bottoms” of the Scioto 
river. ‘ Since I have been free,” says the vene- 
rable man, “ I have lived in Obio, and have walked 
many a time over this very piece of ground. Last 
year it was covered with corn; a great field of, 
four hundred and eighty acres, without a single! 
cross-fence to divide it! But,” he added, “no ear| 
of all the crop fell to my share!” 

The incident strikingly illustrates how much| 
faster, during the last fifty years, land in Ohio has) 
risen in value, than slaves in Virginia ! 

At the age of eight, the black boy, then a little, 
lively piece of marketable merchandise, was fatally | 
damaged against ever afterwards bringing a high| 
price in the market, by an unfortunate cut from his! 
master’s whip, which struck out at a blow one of 
the child’s eyes! What made the matter worse, 
the provocation was scarcely sufficient to be al- 
leged as an apology by the aristocratic and elegant 
Virginia planter whose undextrous stroke thus cost 
him well-nigh a total loss of three hundred dollars. 
The offence was only this: a sow had broken) 
through her pen; the boy was ordered to drive ber!| 
back; the master’s dog undertook to assist the 
boy by leading the sow by the ear; the bite drew 
blood ; the boy was charged with having incited 
the dog to the mischief; his denial was taken as a 
jie; the whip-lash was raised, and one eye-ball 
fell upon the child’s cheek ! 

He was now valueless to be sold, yet valuable to 
be kept. He grew up to a maimed manhood, on 
this same plantation. He never afterwards expe- 
rienced any single act of cruelty equal to this early 
blow, but he now says of his general treatment, 
looking back upon his life, ““ Every day was crowd- 
ed with hard work; I had a strong constitution, 
but heavy burdens broke it down; I wanted to 





The act was regarded as unwarrantable by some/In heathen, papal, and protestant countries, in 
of the neighbours, who protested against such a/monarchies and free states, in town and country, 


i sale. 





learn to read, but was forbidden; 1 wanted to be a 
man, but was kept a chattel.” 

In middle life, he married; three of his child- 
rep are dead; three living; two are free in Ohio, 
one a slave in Virginia. His wife was owned ona 
neighbouring plantation, where he visited her once 
a week, sometimes once a month. He was indus- 


sundering even of a slave’s family. ‘lhe owner, 


under pretext of humanely revoking his bargain, | 


offered her for sale to her husband for four hun- 
dred dollars. 
plantation slave was the possessor of so much mo- 
ney. Few persons knew that the negro had, at 
that moment, in a trusty man’s hands, the needed 
sum to buy and save his wife. 
offer on the spot, sent for his white friend, paid the 
money, and received a bill of sale—to the great 
surprise of trader, owner, and spectators! 

But after the purchase, when the seller reflected 
that by having sold her to Georgia, he could have 
realized a higher price, he attempted to annul the 
On what pretext? The statutes of Virginia 
furnished a pretext! A plea was put in that a 
slave could not legally buy a slave; that property 
could not possess property; that a chattel could 
not own a chattel ! 

To avoid this difficulty, the black man deposited 
the bill of sale in the hands of the white man to 
whom he had formerly trusted his money. 
held in this manner for eight years, after which the 
holder suddenly died. Almost at the same time, 
the slave, enfeebled in health and useless for work, 
was turned loose from the plantation, (like a worn- 


out horse into the commou,) with free papers in| 


his hands, commanding him to exile himself from 
the State of Virginia, and from his wife and child- 
ren, within twelve months! 


documents the bill of sale. They immediately 
seized the paper, and with it attempted to seize the 
woman. 
videntially free, was competent to try the case in 
the courts. The judge, who had long known the 
man and wife from personal acquaintance, declared 
in open court that he would sooner cut off his hand 
than award the woman to the estate. The trustees, 


finding that the decision would go against them, 


resorted to the petty dishonesty of applying per- | 


sonally to the husband, with a proposition that he 
should pay three hundred dollars as a compromise 
to settle a suit which the court had already set- 
tled! This sum, though it took the last cent out 
of his pocket, he blindly paid. He immediately 
took his wife and two of his daughters, from Vir- 
ginia into Ohio. Another daughter, now a young 
woman of twenty years, was left behind in bond- 
age, where she still remains. 

The old man is now the owner of himself, and 
of the larger part of his family. Kind friends 
may yet assist him in reclaiming the remaining 
child. He resides in a little house near the se 
of one of our Western colleges, and earns a liveli- 
hood by cultivating a garden, and by sometimes 
driving a team in the service of the professors and | 
students. 

Such is the story of one slave’s life for sixty | 
years! But how many such unwritten histories | 
will arise in judgment before God against a free | 
nation, in which sixteen States, like the mystic | 
Babylon of the Revelation, are still making mer- | 
chandise of slaves and souls of men! 

THEODORE TILTON. 





The Greatest of Street Preachers —Archbishop 


Of course, he little expected that a} 


He accepted the | 


It was, 


The trustees of the | 
deceased man’s estate meantime found among his! 


The husband, being at this moment pro- | 


trious and prudent, and contrived, by means of| Leighton, returning home one morning, was asked 
extra work, to accumulate after several years, about} by his sister, ‘‘ Have you been hearing a sermon ?”’ 
four hundred dollars. This money, slowly earned,|“ I’ve met a sermon,” was the answer. 


The sermon | 


the solemn pomp of his discourses is going on. In 
some countries, a man is imprisoned for even drop- 
ping a tract; but what prison will hold this awful 
preacher? What chains will bind him? He lifts up 
| his voice in the very presence of tyrants, and laughs 
at their threats. He walks unobstructed throuch 
the midst of their guards, and delivers the mes- 
sages which trouble their security and embitter 
their pleasures. If we do not meet his sermons, 
still we cannot escape them. He comes to our 
abodes, and taking the dearest objects of our love 
jas his text, what terrible sermons does he deliver 
jtous! Oh, what weeping audiences sometimes has 
this silent preacher! Yet there is a secret doctrine, 
/an occult meaning running through his discourses, 
|which is often not apprehended. Few “ lay it to 
|heart.” His oft-repeated sermons still enforce the 
same doctrine, still press upon us the same exhor- 
‘tation: “Surely every man walketh in a vain show. 
\Surely they are disquieted in vain. Here there is 
‘bo continuing city. Why are you labouring for 
that which I will presently take from you and give 
to another? Take no thought for the morrow, 
Prepare to meet thy God.” 





| 
| 
a 


“Be Right.” 

“‘ Nothing [is] more desired by me than to be 
right,” writes au elder, worthy of double honour. 
“To be right!” It is the heart of all right move- 
ments, for seemingly living actions are mere con- 
jtortions, if the heart is not alive. “ Be right!” 
It is the labour of a life-time, and yet the simple 
duty of a child. It is impossible of ourselves, but 
a just requiring of the Most High. Ob, to be 
right! ‘To feel the answer of a clear conscience! 
not of a thoughtless, unheeded conscience, which is 
heard not, because so long unheeded; but a con- 
science transparent and perfectly clear, which, like 
a bell of pure glass, lets us see the first faint move- 
‘ment before we hear the ringing note. 
| “ Be right,” and then it will be easy and sweet 
to do right. One is the inside of “the cup and the 
platter,” the other the outside, and do we not know 
\who hath said make one clean “ and the other shall 
ibe clean also?” We must have oil in our vessels if 
|we would desire, —and who that is alive in the 
Truth does not ?—to obey the command “ Let your 
light so shine before men, that they, seeing your 
good works, shall glorify your Futher which is in 
| Heaven,” 
| “Be right!” But how shall we be right? Not 
,of ourselves The thing created cannot change its 


For “The Friend.” 





| 


| . “eo . . . 
at form, nor if covered with stains or soils, cleanse 


‘itself. “ But if we walk in the light as he is in the 
light, the blood of Jesus Christ his Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin.” 

“But the anointing which ye have received of 
Him, abideth in you, and ye need not that any man 
teach you: but asthe same anointing teacheth you 
of all things, and is truth, and is no lie, and even 
as it hath taught you ye shall abide in Him.” 

“ And now, little children, abide in Him; that, 
when he shall appear, we may have confidence, and 
not be ashamed before Him, at his coming. 

“Tf ye know that He is righteous, ye know that 
every one that doeth righteousness is born of Him.” 


——_—_—--___— 


We can never be perfectly humble, till we come 


was from time to time deposited in the hands of a}he had met was a corpse on its way to the grave; to have a thorough understanding of ourselves. 


eee 
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The Camels in Texas.—Capt. Echels, of the | of the time, this christian care and labour was 
Topographical Engineers, has fully tested the fit-| misrepresented and probably misunderstood, and 
pess of the camel for service in the south-west,'the party which was bent upon throwing off the 
by his reconnoitering expedition in north-western! foreign yoke, wanifested much jealousy and suspi- 
Texas. The labour was very severe, and for six | cion of Friends, affected to disbelieve their decia- 
days in the heat of midsummer the camels did not| rations of being restrained by their principles from 
have a drop of water. Ou the day that water was |taking part in the warlike measures going on around 
discovered, they indicated by their increased speed |them, and boldly charged them with being friendly 
that they were approaching water, though the to the continuation of British rule, and keeping up 
stream was ten miles off. a correspondence with their fellow-members in 
ae , |England, calculated and intended to thwart the 

Those who are careful to avoid offending others, |cayse of American Independence. Among those 
are not apt to take offence themselves. in power, there were some who understood Friends’ 
|principles, and had had opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with their peaceable course under all 
circumstances, who were satisfied that their refusal 
to take part in the struggle, maintained by their 
== | fellow-countrymen, arose from no personal hostility 
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TWELFTH MONTH 29, 1860. 





the letter, recently brought to light, from Juhn 
Hunt to J. Pemberton, has called to mind the suf- 
ferings undergone by the Friends of this city, who 


Se i. . 
The introduction into our Journal last week, of|to them, or to the cause of freedom; but many 


others, who ought to have known better, professed 
to believe them to be “tories” in heart, and were 
prepared to give way to, if not incite the popular 


! 


were exiled with him for many months, from their |prejudice against them. Philadelphia had for 
families and homes, in the course of the Revolu-|many years been under the control of Friends, and 
tionary war; and as it is probable that many of though from the influx of persons of other reli- 
our readers have little or no knowledge of the cir-|gious denominations, they had ceased to possess 
cumstances of the case, we have thought it might|that control, yet, at the time of the Revolution, 
be interesting to them to read a succinct narrative |there was a considerable body of them among its 
of the principal facts connected with it. citizens, many of whom, from their well-known 
It is well to keep before the view of each suc- | integrity and religious standing, exercised no little 
cessive generation in our religious Society, the in-|influence in the community. ; 
tegrity and firmness of their predecessors in the At the period in the war to which we have al- 
Truth, in supporting the doctriues and testimonies |!uded, there were several important bodies holding 
of the gospel as professed by Friends, and the their sessions in Philadelphia, whence the orders 
willingness with which, in the hour of trial, they | were issued for the government of the country and 








. ; ‘ { 
gave themselves up to suffer, rather than in any|the carrying on of the war. Pennsylvania had 


wise comprowise their priuciples and a correspond-|adopted a State Constitution the year before, and 
ing conduct, which the Holy Spirit had taught them the Legislature created by it, was then holding its 
was required at their hands, and which they felt to/sittings. There was also a Supreme Executive 
be approved in his holy eye-sight. Council, consisting of twelve members, and a Com- 

It is a long time sivee Friends in this country; mittee of Safety, all acting on behalf of the State. 


1 * - . | 
have had to undergo much loss of property, or per-| The Continental Congress which, two years before, 


sonal restraint on account of their testimony against had put forth the Declaration of Independence, 
war, and all military demands or proceedings; but Was aiso sitting in the city. — ' 

circumstances may speedily change, and the sin-; Immediately upon the receipt of intelligence that 
cerity of our profession be tested in a manner we |the British army had landed at the head of Chesa- 
little anticipate. It is well then for all of us to peake Bay, Congress, anticipating their march 
examine ourselves, and seek to be clothed with the through Pennsylvania with the intention of occu- 
meek and lamb-like spirit of the Prince of Peace, pying its capital, passed a resolution, recommend- 
so that whatever trials may be permitted to come|ing the Executive officers of the States of Dela- 
upon us for the proving of our faith, we may be| ware and Pennsylvania, to cause all persous within 
prepared to hold it fast without wavering. those States, notoriously dis fected, to be forthwith 


month, 1777. It professed to give information 
respecting the position of the army under General 
Washington, and the detachment under command 
of General Sullivan; and was otherwise so worded 
as to create an impression or belief, that Friends 


|Were engaged in obtaining information for, and 


trausmitting it to the British, and thus betraying 
the cause of their country. 

Who the author of this clumsy forgery was, has 
never been discovered ; but it seems marvellous 
how any one with common sense could have been 
imposed upon by it. It was incredible, that a So- 
ciety would be engaged in a proceeding, which, if 
proved upon them, would subject its members to 
capital punishment, and so date and certify the 
evidence of their guilt, that if their despatch should 
chance to fall into the hands of those they were 
betraying, there could be no difficulty in identify- 
ing the authors. Beside this, the date of the pa- 
‘per and that of some of the occurrences it men- 
tioned, showed it to be a forgery. It was dated 
the 19th of the Eighth month, and yet it gave in- 
formation of the landing of the British army in 
Maryland, which did not take place until the 22d, 
the news of it not reaching Philadelphia until the 
23d, and could not have arrived at Spanktown 
before the 24th or 25th. It, however, served the 
purpose, no doubt intended by its wicked author. 
Congress considered the matter of sufficient impor- 
tance to commit the communication from Geueral 
Sullivan, and the papers accompanying it, to a 
special committee, which, on the 28th of the Eighth 
mouth, made a report, in which they make no al- 
lusion to the paper purporting to come from a 
\Yearly Meeting of Frends at Spanktown, but re- 
ferring to the epistles sent to the members from the 
Yearly Meeting, and the Meetiug for Sufferings, at 
different times in Philadelphia, they say that these 
testimonies, and the uniform conduct and conversa- 
tion of a number of persons who profess to belong 
ito the Society of Quakers, “ render it certain and 
notorious that those persons are, with much ran- 
cour and bitterness, disaffected to the American 
cause ;” and that as they have it in their power, 
“there is mo doubt it will be their inclination to 
communicate intelligence to the enemy.” They 
\therefore propose that the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania be recommended to ap- 
prehend and secure eleven Friends, whose names 
are given, and to seize their papers for examina- 
tiou ; also to secure any other persons “ who have 
in their geveral couduct and conversation, evidenced 





‘he war of the Revolution had been going on 
about two years, when in the Eighth month of 
1777, a large portion of the Briti-h army stationed 
at New York, was embarked on board the fleet, 
and proceeding along the coast, entered Chesa- 
peake Bay, and finally was landed near its head, 


disarmed and secured, until such time as they might a disposition inimical to the cause of America ; 
ibe released without injury to the common cause:!and “that the records and papers of the Meetings 
|and also recommending that the Supreme Execu- |for Sufferings in the respective States, be forthwith 
tive Council of the State of Pennsylvania cause secured and carefully examined.’ ‘The report of 
search to be made in the houses of the citizens ofthe committee was approved. 

‘Philadelphia, who had not manifested their attach-| Accordingly, uvder the special and general re- 


within the State of Maryland, whence they marched | ment to the American cause, for swords, fire-arms, 

northward, and after defeating the American forces| bayonets, Xc. : 

at the battle of Brandywine, entered and held pos-| As it was well known by all, that Friends never 

session of the city of Philadelphia. armed themselves, or used any warlike weapons in 
From the commencement of the contest between self-defence, it is apparent that upon any fair con- 

the colonies and the mother country, the Society of| struction, this resolution was not applicable to 

Friends had laboured earvestly and affectionately'them. But the community was in a ferment, and 


to withhold its members from entering into the|the fears of the people excited by the prospect of 





‘commendation of Congress, ‘the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council issued orders for the arrest of several 
\of the most respectable inhabitants of Philadelphia, 
nearly all of them being Friends, and between the 
first aud the fourth of the Ninth month, seventeen 
members of our religious Society—men of unim- 
peackable character, and exemplary in all the rela- 
tions of life—were suddenly taken into custody by 


commotions and contentions going on throughout being speedily visited by a hostile army ; and there’a military force, at their own homes or places of 


the land, and warned them from having anything|were not wanting those who glad'y embraced the 
todo with the efforts made to pull down one go-|oceasion, to call into action the popular suspicion 
yernment in order to set up another. Philadelphia of and partizan hatred against Friends. ‘lo in- 


business, and without knowing the offence with 
which they were charged, without a hearing before 
any tribunal, they were placed in strict confine- 


Yearly Meeting was especially exercised on this;crease these passions, Congress, at this juncture,|ment, with a guard set over them. Before being 


Subject, and both it and its representative body, the| received a despatch from General Sullivan, con- 
Meeting for Sufferings, issued addresses to the mem- taining a paper said to have been found among 
bers, intended to guard them against being caught some baggage captured on Staten Island, which 
with the warlike spirit prevailing around them, and paper purported to have been prepared in and by 
being thus betrayed iuto acts inconsistent with thea Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Spanktown, 
pure religion professed by thew. In the excitement near Rahway, N. J., on the 19th of the Eighth 


brought to the place of confinement, some of them 
were offered the privilege of remaining at their own 
homes, provided they would sign a paper presented 
to them, containing a promise not to go out of their 
houses; to present themselves whenever called for 





by the Executive Council; and to refrain from in- 








juring the United States. 


it was refused. The desks and drawers of several 
of the Friends were broken open, and their papers 
seized. At first, the friends of the prisoners were 
refused access to them, or communication with them, 
the guard threatening to fire upon some who were 
importunate to be admitted; but in a little time, 
this restriction was removed, and they had opportu- 
nity to consult with their relatives and brethren in 
religious profession. Forty-eight hours passed 
before they could obtain a sight of the warrant upon 
which they had been arrested. No person appeared 
as their accuser, no examination was had, no ques- 
tions asked, nor any opportunity afforded the prison- 
ers to make explanations, or refute the charges 
alleged against them; but on the second of the 
month, the Executive Council informed Congress 
they had had these Friends seized and secured, and 
asked its advice as to the propriety of sending them 
into Virginia, for safe keeping. Whereupon Con- 
gress immediately resolved that Staunton, in Vir- 
ginia, would be a suitable place for them to be 
kept. 

Thus arbitrarily torn from the bosoms of their 
beloved families, and deprived of any opportunity 
for making provision for the sustenance of those 
who were dependent upon them, or to take meas- 
ures for their safety, during the great difficulties 
anticipated, from the presence of the British army, 
the prisoners, however, willing to suffer themselves 
in a good cause, felt it to be their duty to present 
a remonstrance to the Council, against the course 
pursued towards them, in which they claim the 
rights of freemen, point out the gross infraction of 
law and equity in the several acts committed upon 
them, and appeal-to the humanity and sense 
of justice in the members to induce them to grant 
them a hearing, and allow them to defend them- 
selves from whatever charges might be brought 
against them. Their remonstrance concludes as 
follows :—“ But if, regardless of every sacred obli- 
gation by which men are bound to each other in 
society, and of that Constitution by which you 
profess to govern, which you have so loudly magni- 
fied for the free spirit it breathes, you are still de- 
termined to proceed, be our appeal then to the 
righteous Judge of all the earth, for the integrity 
of our hearts and the unparalleled tyranny of your 
measures.” 

(To be continued.) 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrorr.—News from England to the 13th inst. 

A despatch received at the Foreign Office, says, that 
Pekin has been captured by the allies, and that the Em- 
peror’s summer palace was sacked by them. They ob- 
tained immense spoils. The Emperor is reported to have 
fled to Tartary. The allies are to winter at Pekin. 

A terrible explosion had occurred in a coal pit at 
Risca, near Newport. There were about 200 men and 
boys in the pit, at the time, of whom only 30 escaped. 

The Liverpool breadstuffs market was firm, with an 
upward tendency. The cotton market was steady. 

No Italian news of moment has transpired. The Sar- 
dinians await the fall of Gaeta, before storming the 
citadel of Messina, which will be besieged in case of a 
refusal to surrender. The Ex-king of Naples has issued 
another protest, complaining of the apathy of the Eu- 
ropean sovereigns, and denouncing Victor Emmanuel. 
Its tone does not indicate a prolonged occupation of 
Gaeta. He had concluded a loan at Vienna. 

The French Minister of the Interior was issuing im- 
portant circulars to the Prefects. In one, he promises 
the utmost liberty of discussion to the press. 

It is reported that the Emperor Napoleon had declared 
to the Bishop of Versailes, that the temporal power of 
the Pope must be put down, as no longer compatible 
with civilization. The French government is about to 
grant an amnesty to the journals for previous infractions 
of the laws of the press. 

It is reported that the Austrian Cabinet has discussed 


As the signing of this 
paper would have been au acknowledgment of guilt, 


the expediency of declaring martial law throughout) dians, amounting to $870,000, and that they had been 


Hungary. 


Popular agitations prevailed in the Danubian princi-| tary confession of his guilt. 


palities and at Pesth. 


A St. Petersburg letter says, the decree emancipating| 


the Russian peasants, has been signed by the Emperor 
Alexander, and that itis to be promulgated on the Ist 
proximo. 

The French ambassador to Turkey is urging the ex- 
tension of the French occupation of Syria, but the Porte 
objects. 

Unitep States.—Congress.—The House of Represen- 
tatives has passed a bill, by a vote of 95 to 74, for the 
construction of a railroad to the Pacific. The bill pro- 
vides that there shall be two eastern branches, starting 
from the western borders of Iowa and Missouri, uniting| 
two hundred miles westward of that border, and thence 
by a single line going to San Francisco, via Salt Lake. 
Also, a southern line starting from Arkansas and Louis- 
iana, with two branches uniting westward thereof in a 
single line, and reaching California by the southern 
route. The two houses, when in session, have been oc-} 
cupied chiefly with discussions, relating to the proposed 
secession of some of the States. 

T he Secession Movement.—On the 20th inst., the South 
Carolina Convention, in session at Charleston, passed 
the ordinance of secession, by an unanimous vote. An 
order was also passed to have it engrossed on parch- 
ment, and signed by all the members. It is as follows: 
“ An Ordinance to dissolve the Union between the State} 
of South Carolina and the other States united with her, 
under the compact entitled the Constitution of the Unit-| 
ed States of America. We, the people of the State of 
South Carolina, in convention, do declare and ordain, 
and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the ordi- 
nance adopted by us, in convention, on the 23d day of 
May, A p. 1788, whereby the Constitution of the United 
States of America was ratified, and also all acts and 
parts of acts of the General Assembly of this State, rati- 
fiying the amendments of the said Constitution, are 
hereby repealed, and that the Union now subsisting be- 
tween South Carolina and the other States, under the 
name of the United States of America, is hereby dis- 
solved.” The deed was hailed with loud acclaim, in 
Charleston and other parts of the State. The news was 
received in New Orleans, with general demonstrations 
of joy. A hundred guns were fired, and the “ Pelican 
flag” unfurled. Similar demonstrations took place in 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, and even in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. After enacting the ordinance of se- 
cession, the convention entered upon the consideration 
of a Declaration of Independence—the needful arrange- 
ments for continuing post-office accommodations, and 
the collection of revenue. Three Commissioners were 
appointed to carry an authenticated copy of the Ordi- 
nance of Secession to Washington, to be laid before the 
President of the United States, with the request that the 
same shall be communicated to Congress, now in ses- 
sion. The Commissioners are also authorized and em- 
powered to treat for the delivery of torts, magazines, 
light-houses and all other property heretofore belonging 
to the United States, which will be required by South 
Carolina as an independent State. Caleb Cushing, of 
Massachusetts, returned on the 22d to Washington, from 
Charleston, whither he was despatched by the Adminis- 
tration, it is supposed, to obtain reliable information re- 
lative to the state of affairs in South Carolina, and con- 
vey the President’s views to those who lead the move- 
ment. 

South Carolina.—Gov. Pickens has, agreeably with 
the ordinance of secession, issued a proclamation, de- 
claring to the world that South Carolina is, and has the 
right to be, a separate, sovereign, free, and independent 
State, and, as such, has the right to levy war, conclude 
peace, make treaties, leagues or covenants, and do all 
acts whatever that rightfully appertain to a free and 
independent State. On the 24th inst., the Representa- 
tives from South Carolina presented a communication 
to the U. S. House of Representatives, stating that their 
connection with the house was dissolved, in conse- 
quence of the withdrawal of the State they represented. 
The Speaker, however, has directed that their names 
should be retained on the roll, and called as heretofore. 

Measures of Compromise.—Up to the early part of this 
week, there seemed no probability that the two com- 
mittees selected by the Senate and House, would be able 
to agree upon any terms of settlement. The South de- 
mands more than the Republican members are willing 
to concede. 

Heavy Defalcation and Breach of Trust.—On the 24th, 
the Secretary of the Interior informed Congress that an 
officer of his department had abstracted State bonds held 
in trust by the United States for the benetit of the In- 





| Whole number, 216,379,660; value, 


converted to private uses. The delinquent made a volun- 
A committee was appoint- 
ed to investigate the matter. 

Maryland.—The population, by the late census, is 
731,565—an increase of 148,531 in ten years. The num- 
ber of slaves is 112,000, being a decrease of 5000 in the 
last ten years. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 377. The present 
police force of fourteen hundred men is to be increased 
to eighteen hundred, by order of the supervisors. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 257. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the 24th inst. New York—Chicago spring wheat, $1.15 
a $1.20; red Western, $1.25a $1.33 ; white Ohio, $1.36 
a $1.38; oats, 36 cts. a 38 cts.; corn, 66 cts. a 67 ets, 
for Western and new white Southern. Philadelphia— 
Red wheat, $1.14 a $1.25; white, $1.25 a $1.40; corn, 
64 cts. a 65 cts.; old, yellow oats, 31 cts. a 34 cts. 

Sewing Machines.—One thousand men are employed in 
the United States, in the manufacture of sewing ma- 
chine needles, and the profits on them amount to nearly 
$300,000 a year. 

Postage Stamps and Stamped Envelopes—The number 
of postage stamps supplied to postmasters during the 
year ended Sixth mo. 30, 1860, was as follows, viz:— 


1 cent. 3 cent. 5 cent. 
50,723,400 159,463,600 579.360 

10 cent. 12 cent. 24 cent. 

2,898,450 1,653,500 52.350 


$5,920,939 00 
949,377 19 


6,870,316 19 


Stamped envelopes, 29,280,025; value, 


Total amount for 1860 
Total value of postage stamps and stamp- 
ed envelopes issued during the year 


ending Sixth mo. 30,1859 . 6,261,533 34 








Increase during 1860 608,782 85 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Wm. ©. Taber, Mass., $2, vol. 33; from 
Burling Hallock, N. Y., $1, to 52, vol. 33; from W. A. 
Robinson, R. I., $4 vols. 33 and 34; from R. Drinker, 
Pa., $6, vols. 31, 32 and 33; from H. C. W., for Benj. 
Sheppard, N. J., and Mary Miller, $2 each, vol. 33 ; from 
David Coulson, O., $2, vol. 33; from John Tyler, N. J., 
$2, vol. 33; from Robt. W. Wright, N. Y., $2, vol. 33. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to fill the stations 
of Superintendent and Matron at West-town Boarding- 
School. 

Application to be made to either of the following 
Friends: NatHan Suarpuess, Concord; James Emuen, 
West Chester; Samuet Hities, Wilmington; Henry 
Cope or WiutiaM Evans, Philadelphia. 

Twelfth mo. 10th, 1860. 

. ne eee 

MarRrieD, on the 25th of Tenth month last, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house at Plainfield, Belmont Co., Ohio, Jony 
M. Smiru, of Guernsey, Guernsey Co., Ohio, to Lyp1a, 
daughter of the late Benjamin and Hannah Vail. 





—_ — Se a O 
Diep, on the 15th inst., in the sixty-eighth year of his 

age, Jesse J. Maris; a beloved member and elder of 

Chester Monthly Meeting, Penna. This dear Friend, by 

yielding to the influence of Divine love in early life, and 

humbly abiding under the preparing hand of the hea- 

venly Shepherd, became qualified, as he grew in reli- 

gious experience, for usefulness in the church, and was 

often employed in the service of the society in those 

meetings to which he particularly belonged. Being 

blessed with a strong and vigorous mind, and imbued 

with christian love for bis fellow men, he was often en- 

gaged as a peace-maker when differences had occurred, 

and devoted much time in advising and assisting such 

as were comparatively helpless, in the management of 
their outward concerns, and the settlement of their diffi- 
culties; for which duties his benevolent and amiable 
disposition, and sympathizing mind, peculiarly fitted 
him. Having been concerned, through a long life, in 
endeavouring to fulfil his religious and social duties, the 
approach of death brought no terrors with it; but un- 
der feelings of universal love to mankind, and great 
calmness and composure of mind, he was favoured with 
an humble, well grounded hope and trust in the mercy 
of God through Jesus Christ his Saviour. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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